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The General Electric 
Company provides for 
agriculture little motors 
that do the farm chores 
and great onesthat drive 
mammoth pumps to irri- 
gate great stretches of 
arid valleys. 


ThenewG-EFarm Book, 
giving interesting facts 
on the subject of farm 
electrification, will be 
sent on request. Write 
Section .. General Elec- 
tric Corkpany, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.; Chicagz, II1., 
or San Francisco, Cal. 
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3000-horse-power electric irriga- 
tion pumping station near Salt 
Lake City. Eighty-seven percent 
of the farms in Utah benefit by 
irrigation. 


Pumping prosperity 
through a State 


Electricity, carried hundreds of 
miles from mountain power 
houses, pumps the water that 
has transformed an arid region 
into a land of plenty—does the 
hard work on the farms—and 
tirelessly shoulders the drudgery 
of women’s work. 


Utah, a state of farms, has 
doubled its use of electric power 
in the past five years—many 
other farm states are making 
similar records. 
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PROSPERITY DWELLS ON THE 


WELL*EQUIPPED FARM 


H Eessence of modern, practical, 
profitable farming is contained 
in this simple statement which 

we are broadcasting to the farmer in 
current farm journals: 


6¢To make money your farm must handle 
the most productive work in least time, 
with least labor. Increase your crop 
yield per acre. Cut down your labor 
costs. Diversify. Plow more furrows 
as you go along, cultivate more rows, 
cut wider swaths. Plant every hill full 
—the missed hills ina field have a big 
effect on the yield. Save extra pounds 
of butter fat by efficient cream separa- 
tion. Spread manure by the load in- 
stead of by the forkful. Let tractor 


and engine power help you. - 


Weall know that times have changed 
very seriously in the past ten years. The 
rising claims of labor and the spirit 
that has followed the war have issued 
challenges to the farmer. He must 
“efliciency-ize”; he must discard the 
old, small-capacity machines, made for 
a time when labor was cheap; he must 
recognize mechanical power. He can- 


not beat down the price of labor but he 
can make labor do two or three days’ 
work in one. He must bring his farm- 
ing methods down to date. 


Never was there a better time for the 
use of good judgment combined with 
practical vision. Not all are qualified 
to advance with the times; it rests with 
the modern spirit on the farm to modern- 
ize agriculture, whether that spirit 
live in the man of fifty or flourish to the 
full in the mind and heart of youth. 


McCormick-Deering farm equip- 
ment is made to pioneer with the 
modern spirit. During the ninety-three 
years since Cyrus McCormick startled 
the world with his invention of the 
reaper, the builders of the International 
Harvester Company have kept in ad- 
vance of the best practice on the farms. 
And while the products of their pres- 
ent-day skill are awaiting the farmer 
in the stores of the dealers, these builders 
are pioneering so that the methods of 
1930 may eclipse those of 1925. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Avenue OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE McCORMICK-DEERING LINE of FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
includes practically all machines and implements required by the up-to-date farmer. Sold 
and serviced by and through 15,000 McCormick-Deering dealers in the United States. 
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Men in the Short Course 


You will find about everything you need in your 
work at the Co-op. The books you expect, maybe 
the stationery such as notebooks, writing paper and 
fountain pen but had you thought about overalls? 
Other students trade at the Co-op. 



























Cornell Co-op. Society 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


FUL-O-PEP EGG MASH 


Profits in the poultry business depend on the size of eggs, mortality, hatching qual- 
ity of the eggs, strength of the egg shells, as well as on the number of eggs a hen lays. 





Develop your flock and increase your profits with Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash. Its fresh- 
ness, its oatmeal content, its variety and quantity of minerals, insure the health of your 
birds. Healthy, strong hens naturally lay more eggs, larger eggs, and better hatching 
eggs. They live longer and keep their flesh better. 


Poultrymen everywhere have recognized that the fine grinding, evenness, and 
thoroughness of mixture, together with the uniformity, are helping them make more 
money from their hens. 


Send for our Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book for 1925, written by Dr. O. B. Kent, for- 
merly Professor of Poultry Husbandry of Cornell University, and now in charge of our 
Poultry Service Department. : 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 
1613 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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An Agriculture in Transition sounds a bit overstated, just read the first page and 
By Jay Coryell, county agent leader at Cornell. Jay get a few pointers on how the other half of the Amer- 
is so well known about the state as to need little in- icas exists. 
troduction. Shortly after graduation from Cornell in 
1912, he became interested in extension work, and 
after spending a couple of years as a county agent in ; : 
Vermont he returned to his Alma Mater as a member By Rena Roberts. Miss Roberts received her B. S. 
ot tin cntemsten chet ‘in wack alten tales tee for from Simmons in 1917, and her M. A. from Columbia 
afield and no one at the college is in a better position in 1921. After two years of teaching in Vermont, she 
to know actual conditions as they exist on unproduc- came to Cornell in the fall of 1921. The four years 
tive farms a great number of which are scattered she has been here has seen the building up of the 
thruout the state. practice house to its present status, and the introduc- 

tion of the department to the Domecon family. This 
nie Wis Chadian Sack the Gent, Pact ‘Too article is particularly illustrative of the growing ten- 
dency to supplant theory with practice in the present- 
day schools and colleges. 


Plain Practical Experience 


By R. A. Emerson. This is the second part of Pro- 
fessor Emerson’s article in which he narrates a few of 
his varied experiences and impressions gained from ; 
three months of scientific investigation in South Editorial 
America. The length of the original manuscript is 
such that much of interest and information must of 
necessity be left out. His impressions as printed have 
more of the real elements of human interest in them 
than any story we have read so far this fall. If this Campus Countryman 
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Dawn and Dark 


God with his million cares 
Went to the left or right, 

Leaving our world; and the day 
Grew night. 


Back from a sphere He came 
Over a starry lawn, 
Looked at our world; and the dark 
Grew dawn. 
—Norman Gale 
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An Agriculture in T'ransition 


Just what to do with unproductive farm land is a problem every County in the State must face. 
Here's a possible solution, 


By Zz Coryell 


N ONE of those beautiful October days which we all 
O love so well we drive the automobile for a few 
miles along the improved valley road through a 
well kept and prosperous farming country. We then 
turn the car on the dirt road and start a climb over rather 
discouraging and in some places badly washed roads. The 
landscape as we look over the hills and wooded country is 
an object of delight. A change in the scene is gradually 
taking place. Yes, even quite abruptly our scene of sat- 
isfaction and beauty takes on another aspect. Closer ob- 
servation brings other factors forcibly into the fore- 
ground. The roads 
are getting poorer. 
The buildings are 
unpainted, some of 
them sadly out of 
repair. Fence rows 
are marked by a 
wide margin of 
brush. Fields of 
sraggly and uncut 
hay pass into view. 
Crops show evidence 
of very poor yields, 
even the pastures 
stand out largely as 
producers of paint 
brush, daisies or 
other weeds. As we 
go on the houses are 
no longer occupied 
and stand out as 
bleak monuments of an agriculture which has faded. We 
are in the region which has so many times been charac- 
terized as the abandoned farm region of New York State. 
One thinks of bygone days when agriculture here was 
in its prime and when large families of children graced the 
contented homes contributing to a substantial community 
life which has been so large a factor in the development 
of our present day civilization. Have regions of this kind 
made their contribution to humanity and passed on or will 
there be a return to the normal life of years ago? Can 
modern scientific agriculture revive them or is the land 
destined to other use? 

Nearly every county in the State has some area which 
comes under the above classification. It varies from a 
few hundred acres to whole townships or groups of town- 
ships. While accurate figures are not available it is esti- 
mated that there are about six million acres of such land 
in New York State included in farms, four million of 


Which is practically worthless for farming under present 
conditions. 


“A monument of faded agriculture” 


Many people have felt that agriculture can and ought 
to be actively and profitably established on these lands. 
It would seem, however, that we need not look with de- 
spair at this picture for after all only a gradual transi- 
tion is taking place in order to meet present economic 
conditions. 

Not so many years ago the proportion of rural to urban 
population was in the ratio of seven to one. Today this 
proportion has been reserved and now stands as seven to 
one in the other direction. One might draw the conclu- 
sion that the utilization of the poorer lands will be neces- 
sary in order to sup- 
ply the people of our 
villages and cities 
with adequate sup- 
plies of food. Dur- 
ing the last fifty 
years the develop- 
ment of transporta- 
tion facilities has 
been little less than 
remarkable and _ is 
still going forward 
at so rapid a pace 
that it is hard to 
imagine what the 
next half century 
has in store for us. 
This together with 
the increasing de- 
velopment and use 
of farm machinery 
leads one to believe that our better farm lands will pro- 
duce adequate food supplies for many many years to 
come. 

Here and there people of foreign birth have migrated 
to these sections and are colonizing whole areas or town- 
ships. They do not have living standards comparable to 
the native American farmer. Their families are large 
and much of the farm labor is done by women and 
children. By means of this unpaid labor some of these 
farmers are making a financial success of the undertak- 
ing. It appears to the casual observer that once again a 
profitable agriculture is being established. As the chil- 
dren grow up they attend our schools and gradually ac- 
cept our American standards of living. Many of them 
leave the farms for more lucrative employment, the par- 
ents remaining on the farms, without the help of the 
children to fight the same battles with an unprofitable 
soil in much the same way as the native farmers had done 
before them. 

Here we find the same situation as before when the 
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problem is viewed over a score or more of years. Eco- 
nomic adjustment has not been changed but has only been 
interrupted in its progress. What appeared to be a solu- 
tion is merely a mirage of passing agricultural impor- 
tance. 

The better farms of our general classification are be- 





A key to the profitable use of unproductive acres 


ing absorbed into larger units. The better land is being 
farmed to an increasing degree by machinery with a 
lowering of the unit cost of operation. The laud not 
adopted to the more intensive machine operation is being 
used as pasture. This larger unit will provide for the 
maintenance of a farm family and permits the operation 
to go forward on an economic basis. As time goes on the 
old buildings not now in use will be removed and the 
original farm-steads lose their identity. This in itself to 
some extent will tend to obliterate the abandoned farm 
appearance which now exists. The process, however, will 
be applied only to a very limited part of, the area and 
meets only a partial solution of the problem. 

With the development of our civilization has gone an 
almost ruthless and wanton destruction of our native for- 
ests. We have reached out to the west, to the south, to 
Canada in the north and to South America in our ever- 
increasing greed for more timber. The 
supplies in these sections have seemed 
abundant but are by no means inex- 
haustible. The present prices of timber 
are bringing rather vigorously the at- 
tention of increasing numbers of peo- 
ple to the situation as it exists today. 
We are beginning to inquire in all seri- 
ousness—What of the future? 

We have already referred to a possible 
four million acres of land now unproduc- 
tive for farming purposes. The most of 
this land once grew the finest of timber, 
much of which was cut and burned by 
our forefathers merely to make way for 
the production of crops. Do we not here 
find a key to the profitable use of our 
unproductive acres? Although many 
millions of young trees are being put out 
each year we must greatly increase our 
plantings. We have reached the time in 
the United States when we are using 






For several years the county farm bureaus have aided 
the planting of forests. They began a definite statewide 
program of reforestation last year. Demonstration foy. 
ests are established within sight of the highways in aj 
parts of the state. These plantings show the methods and 
serve as object lessons. Farm bureaus in 46 counties es. 
tablished 426 of these demonstrations in 1923 with q 
total of 536,000 trees. 

The Farm bureaus furnish information about the 
kinds of trees to plant, about ways to get them and 
the care the trees should receive after planting, 
Through lectures, demonstrations and newspapers, 
the farm bureau, the State College of Agriculture 
and the conservation commission are soliciting and 
aiding the people of the State to restore forests to 
the hills that should never have been cleared. 

The reforestation of our hill lands is a question of 
years. It involves an outlay of money, small per 
acre it is true, but nevertheless real. The remain- 
ing occupants and many of the absentee owners of 
our so-called marginal or abandoned farms are not 
people with means available for life-time invest- 
ments. Some of the occupants are barely able to 
make ends meet from one year to the next. This 
situation lends a very practical aspect to the utiliza- 
tion of our four million acres. 

As the plots which have already been reforested 
became older and the trees stand out more proni- 
nently in contrast to the bare acres, a larger number of 
farmers and others with finances available will see the 
advantage of setting forest trees. This type of utilization 
of the land will probably be carried on in a small way by 
individuals and gain in momentum as the years pass. 
Many farmers will look on the reforestation of a few acres 
each year as a regular part of the general farm opera- 
tions. 

In many counties large areas of land are being sold for 
taxes. Much of this land remains the property of the 
county and is lying idle at present. A few counties have 
already established county forests of limited areas. This 
movement will certainly grow as public officials begin to 
more fully realize its value. Boards of supervisors are be- 
coming interested; it appears that before many years a 


(Continued on page 90) 





our timber five times as fast as it is “Crops show evidence of very poor yields, even the pas- 
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W here the Shadows Seek the South 


By R. A. Emerson S ie) 


ed Part II v 





HE ride from Antofagasta thru the hills to the plains 
of Bolivia was made uneventfully and at night. Even 
the slight touch of soroche felt on reaching high alti- 

tudes and exhibited in quickened pulse and flushed face did 
not distract my interest in this great plain. The whole 
altiplano is largely of gravelly soil farmed exclusively by 
Aimara Indians, tho little of the land is owned by them. 
Here, on the sparse vegetation, are pastured innumerable 
flocks of sheep and small herds of scrawny cattle, and here 
are seen the superlatively scrawny hogs which we were 
destined to meet thruout the highlands of Bolivia and 
Peru. Diminutive shaggy burros were everywhere. And 
here we saw our first llamas, perhaps the Indian’s most 
useful high altitude animal. Everywhere it is a common 
beast of burden, tho it carries a load only one-third that 
of the much smaller burro. Its wool tho coarser than that 
of its relative, the alpaca, is strong and much used for 
making rope and bags. Llama meat is said to be too strong 
to be much enjoyed by white people, but is called very rich 
by the Indians. 

The farming operations of the altiplano are simple 
enough. The plowing iis done with oxen, with yokes 
strapped to their horns as in all Latin American countries, 
with wooden plows which seem merely to scratch the sur- 
face of the stony soil but which, after the five or six plow- 
ings and cross-plowings, leave the soil in a fairly mellow 
condition to a depth of perhaps four or five inches. Crops 
are seen everywhere; and the only ones seen are barley 
and quinoa, the latter resembling somewhat our common 
Pigweed or lamb’s quarters. Quinoa, used principally 
in soups by the whites, is said to provide the main part of 
the Indian’s diet, but this can be true only if one excepts 
coca leaves chewed constantly by the Indians of Bolivia 
and Peru. Whether coca leaves are really nourishing or 
whether the drug they contain numbs the Indian’s feeling 
of hunger and fatigue, I do not know, but strange tales 
are told of his ability to travel for days with little or noth- 
ing other than coca leaves. 

As we left the station at Alto, tho our watches indicated 
that we must be near La Paz, there was nothing in view 
ahead to suggest even a town, much less the capital city 
of a large country. We had wholly overlooked right there 
by the side of the train what is perhaps the highest golf 
Course in the world—13,500 feet above the sea. Or, if we 
saw the bunkers and fareways—maybe these aren’t the 
night names; I am merely indicating that I have heard 


fs v 
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some golf talk—we had not distinguished between them 
and the piles of cobble stones with intervening spaces of 
the partly cleared farms which we had just passed. When 
one starts the day early with a resolve to miss nothing of 
the strange sights of a new world that is flashing past 
him as the train rushes along, and when for hours he has 
hurried from one window to another or braced himself on 
the back platform to attempt over and over to get a de- 
cent photograph of some wonderful view, he is likely to be 
somewhat tamed by afternoon. I had used my last avail- 
able kodak film in an attempt to catch a flock of llamas 
whistled off the railroad track, the scattered adobe huts of 
Indian farmers, and the 75 mile long range of unbroken 
snow glistening on the hills to our left, had put away my 
kodak and settled down for the rest of the trip. When 
suddenly without warning we began dropping down into 
one of the most picturesque gorges I ever imagined and 
were soon twisting around shoulders of rock or slipping 
thru tunnels, here and there catching glimpses of the red 
tiled roofs of La Paz thru vistas of vertical rock gorges. 
Perhaps it was not at all so wonderful as it seemed. Since 
I could take no photographs of it, it was probably not much 
worth attempting to photograph or to describe. Perhaps 
it was only the surprise we experienced at coming on it so 
unexpectedly out of that level and by then monotonous 
plain. I need only say, however, that Mr. Richey, whose 
early morning enthusiasm for picture taking usually be- 
came quiescent by noon and who had long since put his 
little movie camera away, shot movies and stills—as nearly 
“stills” as the joggling train allowed—right and left while 
the train guard excitedly pointed out something he was in 
danger of missing. 

Of the one bad day in the “best” hotel of La Paz and of 
the delightful week at the Strangers’ Club—one place at 
least in South America where British and Americans 
really fraternize and seem to like it—I need say little. 
Away down there at only 12,000 feet altitude, American 
enginers from the high altitude mines come for short va- 
cations and some of them apparently would have diffi- 
culty in breathing the “sea-level” atmosphere of La Paz 
were it not for the curative potions flowing constantly 
across the Strangers’ Club bar. Here also, so I am told, 
one may learn all the 57 varieties of dice games shaken 
thruout South America, of which Abyssinian golf is by no 
means the least cultivated at the Club. 

Many things interested me in La Paz—corn, Indians, 
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band concerts, dirty streets. The principal streets were 
fairly clean, also the plazas and avenidas. These show 
places are well kept, as in all South American cities and 
towns that I saw. One soon comes to seek them out as he 
might an oasis on the Sahara. And the streets of the In- 
dian quarter—narrow, lined with low dirty adobe shops, 
dirtier adobe huts, and superlatively dirty pavement. 
Walking cautiously—one always walks cautiously—along 
some of these streets where live Indians and mixed bloods, 
and being only too painfully aware of the filth, he is not 
unlikely to conclude that the walled-in back yards must be 
clean. Where could enough filth come from to provide the 
back yards their quota too? But I climbed up on the hill- 
side where I could look down into a few back yards. The 
streets of La Paz are 
clean! But why write 
of filth in La Paz at 
all? I apologize ab- 
jectly to the interior 
towns of Peru and can 
only plead the force 
of first impressions— 
I had not yet seen 
Cuzco! 

What I say of band 
concerts is not really 
about band concerts at 
all—just about folks. 
The band stand is in 
the principal plaza. 
The music was good, 
I suppose. It was 
Sunday evening, early 
evening, just after 
dinner. La Paz was there around the plaza wearing its 
best dress and cane. And it was passear-ing slowly back 
and forth in two wide streams, by which well ordered ar- 
rangement it could see and be seen. I had observed some- 
thing of the kind at Buenos Aires and Santiago and later 
saw it elsewhere, but always I had arrived too early or 
too late or I had not been in the right mood. My impres- 
sions of Latin American band concerts center about the 
plaza at La Paz. 


An Indian farmstead 


The Indians of La Paz are among the most picturesque 
seen on our hurried trip. The vividness of their dress 
would make the Indians of South Central Chile blind with 
envy. Among “Indians” I include the mixed bloods, 
Cholos as well, tho I know this is incorrect. The chasm of 
cast between real Indians and upper-class Cholos is less 
easily bridged than that between the latter and the whites. 

Cast among Cholos (men) was less plainly portrayed by 
their dress than was that of the women (Cholas)—or per- 
haps I did not observe the men with such scientific inter- 
est as I did the Cholas. 

All Cholas wear many skirts, six, seven, or even more, 
I was told by those who perhaps know. All wear short 
skirts, barely to the knees, not infrequently baring the 
knees. But the several skirts of any one Chola are not 
always of the same length and, as frequently happened, 
if the outer ones were the shortest, I could note with sci- 
entific accuracy that one was bright yellow or perhaps 
orange, another vivid green, a third one brilliant red. 
Blues and purples are also much worn. Chola skirts are 
of solid colors in strong contrast to their llichllias, which 
display stripes and even intricate patterns jin several col- 
ors. lIlichllias serve the Cholas in place of suitcases, 
handbags, wheel barrows, baby carriages, pack saddles, 
and the like. They are square or rectangular blankets 
worn on the back. Two diagonally opposite corners are 
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drawn across the shoulders and knotted under the chin, 
The other two corners are folded in to form a loose bag 
in which is carried usually a baby or perhaps green bar- 
ley straw for the burros, or scraggly sticks of fire wood, 
or onions or potatoes or roasting ears of native corn 
(choclas), or broad beans (avas), or, as not infrequently 
happens, there may be a mixture of barley, beans, and 
baby. 

Why was I in La Paz? Oh, yes, I went to La Paz to 
collect seed of high-altitude and cool-weather corn. No, 
we didn’t forget to collect samples of corn. With the help 
of Mr. Dunbar, the Director of the American Institute, a 
Methodist Mission school, who came from South Dakota 
and speaks English and Spanish, and of an Indian boy of 
the school who speaks 
Spanish and Aimara, 
it was not a difficult 
matter to get, for a 
few centavos each, 
ears of corn from the 
hillside Indian §gar- 
dens of La Paz and 
from the fields down 
the valley near Obra- 
jes. Here we found 
corn of almost as 
many colors as those 
seen in the Cholas 
dress, red corn, blue 
corn, yellow corn, 
white corn, striped 
corn, spotted corn. 
The stalks were from 
two feet to eight or 
more feet high, depending somewhat on the variety but 
perhaps more on the soil fertility and moisture available. 
I had never before seen corn planted so close; the rows in 
some fields were not over 18 inches apart. The ears were 
small; why shouldn’t they be? Much of the corn here re- 
quires six or seven months from planting to ripening, but 
one lot grown at 12,600 feet altitude and said to have ma- 
tured in four months, was found. Four months is not a 
particularly short season as really early corn is known in 
the States. But corn isn’t planted with us until the 
weather is warmer than it ever gets around La Paz. The 
mean of the maximum daily temperatures at La Paz for 
the six months of the growing season, October to March, 
inclusive, is around 72 deg. F. and that of the minimum 
night temperatures close to 40 deg. F. 

On April 1 we left La Paz for Lake Titicaca and Peru. 
We transferred from the train to the lake boat at Guaqui, 
Bolivia, and started at sundown for an all night ride, ar- 
riving at Puno, Peru, just after sunrise. 

As we left the lake and began to climb again, we passed 
the same kinds of flocks and herds, the same crops, as 0n 
the high plains of Bolivia, but before reaching La Raya, 
where the railroad track is six feet farther up in the alr 
than the top of Pike’s Peak, the cattle and even the sheep 
and burros became less and less numerous, their places 
being taken by more and more llamas, and even barley 
and quinoa were no longer seen. From above Sicuan! at 
11,000 feet down to 10,000 at Huambutio and up again to 
11,000 at Cuzco, corn was the crop most commonly seen. 
Some time later corn seed was collected about Sicuani and 
Cuzco. It was so like what we had found at La Paz, eX 
cept for a few new colors, that nothing need be said about 
it. Besides, Cuzco has more interesting things than corn 
to write about. 


in south-central Chile 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Plain Practical Experience 


Why Cornell has provided two houses on the Campus in which Seniors in Home Economics may 


‘buck up against problems they are apt to meet when in a home of their own 


HAT an environment ap- 
proximating as nearly as 
possible the one in which 
the student may find her- 

self after graduation is 

the best in which to con- 

duct a course is one of the 

reasons for using an 

apartment and a cottage 

in home .economics work. 

It matters little whether 

the student intends to 

manage a cafeteria, be- 

come a dietitian in a hos- 

pital, edit the woman’s 

page in a magazine, or 

teach home economics, the 

success of her work along 

these lines rest in no 

small measure on her appreciation of the problems found 

in the home. The instructor finds herself on uncertain 

ground and the editor loses the confidence of her readers 

if the information given out is not practical for the homes 

in which it is intended to be used: the cafeteria manager 

finds her shop more popular if she succeeds in establishing 
in it a home atmosphere and the dietitian who can antici- 
pate some of the patients’ desires thru her knowledge of 
home conditions becomes increasingly successful. For 
those students who marry—and eventually this includes 
the larger number of them—there could be no better train- 
ing than that received in a practice house for no power 
has the “giftee gie us” to bake pies, make beds, and wash 
babies by instinct! 

What is the practice house: what are its aims, and how 
is it conducted? 

We have at Cornell two such houses. One is in the 
Home Economics building and the other at nine Reservoir 
Avenue, just back of Bailey Hall. The former consists of 
six rooms, kitchen, dining room, living room, and the bed 
rooms. It is built on the plan of the city apartment, heated 
by steam, and is only equipped with gas for use in cook- 
ing. The latter is a tiny cottage that is typical of hun- 
dreds of homes in New York State. This has a kitchen, 
dining room, living room, and five bedrooms. It is heated 
by a hot air furnace and has a coal and gas combination 
range in the kitchen. No unusual equipment is found in 
either house, although inexpensive labor saving devices 
are installed wherever it is possible. 

All senior Home Economics students are required to live 
five weeks in one of these 
houses. There is supposed 
to be little difference between 
them since the work in each 
is conducted by the same 
method. An effort has been 
made to make the girl’s pro- 
gram light while taking the 
house practice course. Stu- 
dents are advised to register 
for a minimum amount of 





By Rena Roberts 





hours and in some cases—if 
the student is preparing to 
teach—it is found possible 
to block courses so that while 
she is in the practice house 
she may drop the teaching 
and clothing work. It is easy 
to understand the advisabil- 
ity for such a procedure since 
the girls carry on all the 
work of the home with their 
classes. 

Six students enter the practice house during each block. 
All the duties of the household are divided among them 
and each one choses her particular work by lot. She is 
then given a paper describing her work. The list given 
below will give an idea of the kind of work which is 
assigned. 

The hostess shall have entire responsibility for the care 
and feeding of the baby, shall mend and put away his 
clothes, shall keep his dresser drawers and closet in order, 
shall keep his diary and chart daily and shall schedule 
girls one day before assuming duty to take care of baby 
while she is away. 

The assistant cook shall prepare the day’s food for 
the baby, and place it in the refrigerator—ready to be 
used, give at least one hour to the cook in the preparation 
of meals, clean floors of kitchen and halls leading directly 
from the kitchen, wipe dishes after breakfast and dinner, 
wash towels after dinner and clean the back porch. 

The cook shall prepare breakfast, dinner and supper 
with at least one hour’s help from the assistant cook, 
clean the refrigerator, clean kitchen stove and keep the 
shelves of the kitchen and back entry in order. 

The assistant housekeeper shall clean bathrooms, living 
rooms, care for plant and cut flowers, clean back hall and 
cellar stairs, keep nursery clean, wipe the lunch dishes, 
clear off table after each meal, brush up dining room after 
each meal and have general care of dining room. 

The waitress shall set the table, wait on the table, wash 
the dishes and wash the table linen if necessary. 

The housekeeper shall clean the upper hall, stairs, front 
porch. This work must be done before 9 A. M.; before 
breakfast if scheduled for an eight o’clock class, take the 
baby’s laundry to be washed and see that it is returned, 
lock the doors at night, do house mending, collect soiled 
laundry once a week, make duplicate lists ready for the 
collection Monday morning, have charge of disposing .of 
garbage and rubbish, take inventory of supplies needed, 
make out menus and help 
cook plan schedule for work- 
ing them out, do marketing 
and attend to receiving sup- 
plies, be responsible for 
food of excellent quality, see 
that only food of excellent 
standard appears on_ the 
table, supervise all work 
done in the house, have re- 

(Continued on page 103) 
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HE radio is no longer a plaything. The establishment 

of broadcasting stations thruout the country, each 
with its varied program, has offered a quick inexpensive 
and easy way for those homes, formerly inaccessible, to 
procure information and entertainment. 

Both farmers and College have been quick to take ad- 
vantage of the highway thus opened for them. Farmers 
from all sections of the State are “tuning in” on WGY at 
Schenectady on the second and fourth Monday of every 
month to hear what the State College of Agriculture has 
to say about the farm, farming, or the community in which 
the farm is located. Usually an earfull is forthcoming. 
Occasionally when the topic ranges beyond their ken they 
tune out, disappointed. 

It is to those who have been disappointed frequently that 
we would voice our appeal. We would discover, if pos- 
sible, just what the majority of farmers, the fortunate 
possessors of radio sets, would like best to hear. Of course 
jazz syncopation, and grand opera would be a bit mis- 
placed in a college broadcasting program, if the air were 
not already ringing with.them. But within its field, as 
an active partner of all farmers who take advantage of 
its services, the College is prepared to broadcast the lat- 
est and most complete information on subjects which are 
of primary interest to those whose homes are in the coun- 
try, and is, moreover, the logical source from which such 
facts should emanate. 

A partial list of topics so far broadcasted by speakers 
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from the College include talks on poultry, plant diseases, 
bees, destructive insects, community pride, county fairs, 
farm credit, Thanksgiving dinners, and agricultural bul- 
letins. A sprinkling of letters from persons normally in- 
terested have been the only tangible returns so far rea- 
lized on the effort. Many professors are frankly skepti- 
cal as to the size and enthusiasm of an audience so sparse- 
ly represented. 

THE COUNTRYMAN thoroly believes in the merits of the 
College’s broadcasting program. We have thought it 
worthwhile to print several of the talks recently broad- 
casted for the benefit of those of our subscribers who do 
not sport radio sets. Furthermore, we would offer our 
services as a clearing house to which anyone may drop a 
note offering suggestions for subjects of future broadcast- 
ing programs, or comment on past ones. We believe the 
College has an unusual opportunity to extend a helping 
hand to many which have been deprived of its benefits 
heretofore, thru the radio. But we are not mind readers, 
here, at the College and we are always amenable to sug- 
gestions. Get out the pen and paper and let’s have them. 


RTICLES like the one with which Jay Coryell opens 

this issue are not to be skimmed thru and cast lightly 
aside. Here we have a problem present in greater or less 
degree in every county in the State, a situation more farm- 
ers are being forced to face every year, and one for which 
there can be but one logical solution—production of some- 
thing useful and merchantable on these abandoned farm 
lands. Idle lands are waste lands no matter what their 
potentialities may be, just as long as they remain unpro- 
ductive. To determine just what can be produced econom- 
ically and profitably on these worn-out farms—“monv- 
ments of a faded agriculture’”—is a problem well worthy 
of the attention it has received. 


The other day we came across this bit of verse written 
by Paul Lawrence Dunbar in a homely darky drawl, which 
expresses the spirit of December so aptly that we are 
passing it on to you. 


Chris’mus is a-Comin’ 


Dey’ll be banjo pickin’, 
Dancin’ all night th’oo, 
Dey’ll be lots o’ chicken, 
Plenty turkey too, 
Drams to wet yo’ whistles 
So’s to drive out chills. 
What I keer for drizzles 
Fallin’ on de hills? 

Jes’ keep t’ings a-hummin’ 
Spite o’ cold an’ showahs, 
Chris’mus day’s a-comin’ 
An’ all de week is ouahs. 


Bones a-gettin’ achy, 

Back a-feelin’ col’, 

Hands a-growin’ shaky, 
Jes’ lak I was ol’. 

Fros’ erpon de meddah 
Lookin’ mighty white, 
Snowdrops like a feddah 
Slippin’ down at night. 
Jes’ keep t’ings a-hummin’ 
Spite o’ fros’ an’ showahs, 
Chris’mus is a-comin’ 

An all de week is ouahs. 
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94 W.C.—Geo. Garlock is running a 
modern dairy, with pure-bred stock 
on his 100 acre farm at Adams. 

02 M.F.—J. P. Kinney was a visi- 
tor at college on November 11. Mr. 
Kinney was passing through Ithaca 
on his return to Washington after a 
summer in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

06 B.S.—Charles F. Shaw, profes- 
sor of soil technology at the Univer- 
sity of California, recently made a soil 
and economic survey for the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Kittitas Valley in the eastern part of 
the State of Washington. The valley 
contains about 90,000 acres, and his 
work was to determine the feasibility 
of reclaiming the desert by irrigation 
and the possibility of the land paying 
for the improvement. His address is 
320 Hilgard Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 

09 B.S., 715 M.S.—G. N. Woolcott 
has been engaged at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Porto Rico. He 
recently visited the Department of 
Entomology and is making prepara- 
tion for his examination for Ph.D. 

09 B.S.—K. C. Livermore is pro- 
ducing certified oats, barley, and corn 
for seed. He is in the seed potato 
game to quite an extent. His address 
is Honeoye Falls. 

10 B.S.—Roy Shepard is now oper- 
ating a stock farm near Batavia and 
is specializing in feeding lambs at 
present. 
he was at one time business manager 
of the CoUNTRYMAN when the office 
was a crowded room in the basement 
of Roberts. He was active in student 
activities, being a member of the Ex- 
tension Quartet. He taught one 
year and a half on the Extension De- 
partment. He recently broke away 
from the farm for a holiday, inci- 
dentally paying the CouUNTRYMAN of- 
fice a visit and can still swing into a 
“bull session” as gracefully as he 
could in his undergraduate days. 
When he was a student, the Ag. Col- 
lege was small and one was supposed 
to admit with shame that he was an 
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Former Student Notes 


Ralph C. Parker ’17 B.S., has 
accepted a responsible position 
with the Federal Land Bank in 
Springfield, Mass., The Federal 
Bank of Springfield has a paid 
up capital of over two millions 
of dollars, all of which is owned 
by the local branches in the New 
England States, New York, and 
New Jersey, and so it is the fin- 
ancial headquarters of the farm- 
ers of these states. 

After graduation from Cor- 
nell, Mr. Parker went to Suffolk 
County, Mass., as the farm bu- 
reau agent. The success of the 
Bureau in that country is in a 
large measure due to his efforts, 
as he placed it on a very efficient 
basis during his several years 
there. In 1920 he took a posi- 
tion with the National Lime As- 
sociation, it being his duty to pro- 
mote the use of lime for agri- 
cultural purposes. His efforts, 
and those of his co-workers were 
so effective that the use of lime 
at present exceeds the supply. 

Mr. Parker has gained a great 
deal of experience in his agri- 
cultural activities, and in his 
dealing with farmers. His ex- 
tensive knowledge of the needs 
of farmers should prove very val- 
uable in his new position. 


Ag. student, and he was agreeably im- 
pressed with the growth of his col- 
lege. 

12 B.S.—Harlan B. (“Hi’) Mun- 
ger, former head of the Agricultural 
Economics Department at the State 
College at Ames, Iowa, is doing ex- 
tension work here. Also farming at 
Bergen, N. Y. 

12 B.S—Paul C. Stark is treas- 
urer of the Stark Brothers’ Nurser- 
ies, with headquarters at Louisiana, 
Mo., and is developing a apple or- 


chard of fifteen thousand trees. Last 
November he was elected president of 
the American Pomological Society to 
succeed Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. This 
year’s activities of the society have 
included a 7,000-mile motor tour of 
orchards and a national “Eat More 
Fruit” publicity campaign. 

13 B.S.—Bruce K. Jones, of Hall, 
president of the State Seed Associa- 
tion, has been appointed Director of 
the Agricultural Census of the State 
of New York, with supervision over 
ten counties. 

13 Sp.—G. R. Lawton is a contrac- 
tor at Watkins, N. Y. 

13 B.S—Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Harvey Stevens (Norma LaBarre ’15 
B.S.) have recently moved to Homer, 
N. Y. . 

"14 B.S., 715 M.F.—Cedric H. Guise 
spent most of the summer on a trip 
through the West where he visited a 
number of national forests and stud- 
ied forest management and timber 
sale operations. Mr. Guise is now 
back instructing in the Forestry De- 
partment. 

15 M.S.—Merl P. (“Shine”) Moon, 
formerly of the Dairy Department, is 
selling real estate in this city. 

15 Ex—John B. Tothill and his 
wife have gone to the Fiji Islands, 
where Mr. Tothill has recently been 
sent by the British Government to 
study pests of the cocoanut palm. 

15 B.S.—C. B. Hutchinson has re- 
signed his position as Director of the 
Northern Branch of the Ag College 
of the University of California, lo- 
cated at Davis, California, to work in 
connection with the International Ed- 
ucational Board. While in Europe, 
Mr. Hutchinson will act as assistant 
to our own Dean Mann, who has 
charge of the establishment and the 
activities of the Board in Europe. 

15 B.S.—R. D. Edwards is in the 
advertising business, specializing in 
seed lines. His address is Pittsburgh. 

15 B.S—James A. Crawford is 
planning to construct a large green- 
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house range for the forcing of vege- M., a little over a year old. They live 
tables in the vicinity of Buffalo. It at 1856 Evergreen Avenue in Plain- 
will be the largest vegetable forcing field. 
establishment in that section of the 15 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick F. 
State. Sullivan now have a family of three 
15 B.S.—Arthur W. Wilson is with children, two boys and a girl, rang- 
the Thresher Advertising Service at ing in age from nine months to five 
136 Liberty Street, New York City, and one-half years. They live at 28 
and is secretary-treasurer of the Cor- Tillinghast Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 
nell Club of Plainfield, N. J. He and 16 B.S.—H. E. Irish, ex-track star, 
his wife have a daughter, Priscilla visited Cornell on November 7. He 
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iaiae-/ Handling Explosives 
Safely! 


XPLOSIVES are safe to handle when treated with due 
respect for their qualities. 





























The law, as well as good blasting practice, requires that 
certain safeguards surround the handling, transportation 
and storage of explosives. And if these laws are conscien- 
tiously observed, accidents will be avoided. 


Properly constructed magazines for the storage of explosives are essen- 
tial to prevent deterioration and to provide safe housing facilities. The 
American Table of Distances is the recognized standard in determining 


the distances separating magazines from each other, and also their 
capacities. 






























































The careful handling of explosives and the use of blasting accessories 


for detonation or ignition are the two chief precautionary measures to 
be observed in blasting operations. 

















But the impelling consideration of personal safety among individuals 
using explosives binds them together in a co-operative effort that is 
probably the most potent factor in eliminating risk. Safety in the 
use of explosives demands the application of reasonable knowledge of 
the product and ordinary common sense. 


























Send for free copy of ‘‘Blasters’ Handbook.” It contains valuable infor- 
mation relating to the selection and use of explosives. 

















E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Equitable Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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gave an address before Cornell Cross 
Country Club and encouraged the 
teams in their efforts. Irish is at 
present purchasing engineer for the 
Western Electric Company. He was 
recently made a Captain by the U. §. 
War Board, and upon their request, 
gave before that body a series of five 
addresses on the subject of Industrial 
Mobilization. 

"16 B.S.—Ruth Cleves is operating 
the Cleves Cafeteria, one of the largest 
in Washington, D. C. 

16 B.S., ’15—Mr. and Mrs. Karl 
H. Fernow (Lucy W. Kephart ’15) 
have a daughter born on October 20, 
Mr. Fernow is an instructor in the 
Plant Pathology Department. 

"16 B.S.—W. H. Darrow is now liv- 
ing at College Station, Texas, and 
has been District Agent in Agricul- 
ture in Texas for five years. 

16 M.S.—J. B. Wentz was for four 
years an Associate Professor in Farm 
Crops at the University of Maryland. 
In September 21 he went to the Iowa 
State College as an Associate Pro- 
fessor in Farm Crops, and is now on 
a year’s leave of absence in which 
time he expects to complete the re- 
quirements for his degree at Cornell 
where he is now studying. 

17 Ph.D.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Philip A. 
Munz to Miss Alice McCully of Po- 
mona College, California. Dr. Munz 
is head of the Botany Department at 
Pomona College. He is on sabbatic 
leave this year and is spending most 
of his time working on a research 
problem at the Gray Herbarium, at 
Harvard. He spent a week in Ithaca, 
last month on his way to Boston. 

17 B.S.—A daughter, Dorothy, was 
born on May 17th to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivon H. Budd of 80 Forest Avenue, 
Caldwell, N. J. 

17 B.S.—George H. Bradley, who 
has recently been in the employ of the 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology, is back 
completing work for his Ph.D. 

17 B.S.—John T. Needham is with 
the National Park Service, and is Cus- 
todian of Muir Woods in California. 
His address is Mill Valley, Cal. 

17 B.S.—Fred R. Walkely has 15 
grade Guernseys on his 150 acre farm 
at Castile. He makes a specialty of 
Guernsey milk. 

17 M.F.—A. A. Kraus writes that 
he has passed the New York State 
Bar examinations and intimates that 
he will soon be prepared to handle in 
a consultory way the legal problems 
of forestry. His present address 1s 
238 Jersey Street, New Brighton, L. I, 
Nn; 2. 

18 B.S—F. C. Beitz, who has 
been head of the horticulture depart- 
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ment of the State School of Agricul- 
ture at Cobleskill, has recently ac- 
cepted a similar position in the State 
School of Agriculture at Farming- 
dale, L. I. 

18 B.S.—Frances E. W. Searles, 
formerly Home Bureau manager in 
Genesee County, N. Y., left this posi- 
tion on October 1, to become execu- 
tive secretary of the Erie County 
League of Women Voters with offices 
at 181 Franklin Street, Buffalo. 

18 B.S.—J. K. Herrick is a sales- 
man for the Alexander Forbes Seed 
Company of Newark, N. J. 

18 B.S.—Sara D. Abbot is now at 
Boston University, working for a mas- 
ter’s degree in religious education. 
Until June her address will be 139 
Hancock Street, Auburndale, Mass. 


18 B.S.—William Boshart is with 
his father on the old home farm at 
Lowville. 

18 B.S.—Charles W. Bolgiano is 
now head of the F. W. Bolgiano Seed 
Co., a seed firm in Washington. He 
was on the COUNTRYMAN Board while 
at Cornell. His address is 6912 8th 
Street N. W., Takoma Park, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

18 Ex.—John S. Shanley, the first 
graduate of the Alaskan Agricultural 
College at Fairbanks, Alaska, is teach- 
ing in California. 
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1357 Park Road, N. W., Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

720 M.F.—Announcement was re- 
ceived recently of the marriage of Sam 
Sweeney ’20, to Miss Martha Rogers 
of Atlanta, Ga., on November 1. 

20 B.S., 719 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertram Y. Kinzey (Gertrude S. 
Sampson 719) announce the arrival on 
October 2 of their second son, John 
Sargent. They live at 1312 Greycourt 
Avenue, Richmond, Va. 

720 B.S.—George B. Gordon writes 
that he is no longer with the Penn. 
Railroad. In a letter received recent- 
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ly, he states that he is planning to en- 
ter the Federal Forest Service. 

20 B.S.—A. C. “Ange” Shaw is now 
at Ashwill, N. C., for the winter. He 
writes of having spent a month in the 
Ozark National Forest in management 
work, where he met John Curry ’24. 

’20 B.S.—Donald Hoagland is mar- 
ried to Elin Beij of Hartford, Conn. 
He is doing advertising work with 
Roy Barnhill in the Chicago office. He 
may be reached at 914 Wrigley Build- 
ing in that city. 

20 M.S.—E. S. Hopkins, field hus- 
bandman of the dominion experimen- 


Code. 


Extensive Field Work the 


Best Laboratory 


ITH all the ingenuity and effort of the most 
exacting engineers, even of the competent, re- 
sourceful men who design Case machines, no machine 


ever reaches the highest state of development until 


18 B.S.—Thomas R. Wagner is the it has been used extensively in field work. 


representative of the Railway Sales 
Department of the Sinclair Refining 
Company in Chicago, Ill. His address 
is 5818 Hyde Park Boulevard. 

19 Sp. — Myrtle B. Thomas is 
living at 521 W. 122nd Street. New 
York City. She is assistant manager 
of the Columbia Teachers’ College. 


19 B.S.—Anna E. Cusio is organiz- 
ing a Home Economics department in 
the Manhasset High School and is 
taking work in Columbia. She lives 
on Prospect Avenue, Douglaston, N. Y. 

19 B.S.—Mrs. Kirk Myers, better 
known as Betty Cook, is now living on 


The reason is obvious. ‘The best laboratory and 
experimental field tests known furnish only limited 
opportunities for improvement as compared to the 
infinite variety of conditions met with in extersive 
field operation. 


Here again, this Company is fortunate. We have 
thousands of machines in operation, in every civilized 
country on the globe. Every condition of soil, crop, 
power, weather, climate and handling is represented 
in field reports on the operation of Case machines. 


We maintain a department for the monthly classi- 
fication and analysis of the accurate information 
contained in these reports. This system enables 
Case engineers to proceed with certainty toward 
refinements far in advance of the ordinary. This is 
why Case machines meet so successfully all the 


a farm near Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

19 B.S—A. F. Lockwood is well 
launched on his third year as Principal 
of Union High School, at Belleville. 
According to report, last year was the 
best in the history of the school. Lock- 
wood was a member of the University 
wrestling team. 

20 B.S.—Harry F. Holmwood is 
managing the home farm at Orchard 
Park. 

20 B.S., ’24 Ph.D—Raymond W. 
Bell is associate dairy manufacturing 
Specialist with the new Bureau of 
Dairying, United States Department 
of Agriculture. His present work 
deals with the manufacture and use o 
dairy by-products. His address is 


requirements of profitable farming. 


J.1.CaseThreshing MachineCo. 


(Established 1842) 
Dept Y-75 Racine, Wisconsin 


Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, 

Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Steam En- 

gines, Road Machinery, Grand Detour 
Plows and Disc Harrows 


NOTE— Our plows and harrows are NOT 
the Case plows and harrows made by the 
J. I. Case Plow Works Company 
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tal farm, Ottawa, Canada, visited 
the agronomy department on his way 
home from the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agronomy, in Wash- 
ington. He was in Ithaca on Novem- 
ber 13, for the day. 

721 B.S.—Ann Cooney is teaching 
domestic science in Malone high school, 
Malone, N. Y. 

’22 M.F.—Felix Franco writes that 
he is now District Forester for North 
Central Luzon, in charge of its ad- 
ministration and management. He 
also gives the interesting information 
that he was married in 1915 and has 
two daughters, one eight years old, the 
other a little over a year. 

22 B.S.—Helen D. Dates is engaged 
in Bacteriological work in Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

’22 B.S.—Norman P. Brown, former 
varsity track and cross country man, 
is with the Northern New Jersey 
Water Supply Commission and is liv- 
ing at 65 Olcott Avenue, Bernards- 
ville, N. J. 

’22 B.S.—Charles G. Peck is in the 
sales department of the Kelsey island 
Lime and Transport Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He lives at 10,300 Car- 
negie Avenue. 

22 B.S.—Clara N. Loveland is cafe- 
teria and house director at the West 
Side Y. W. C. A. at the corner of 







For More Than 
Forty Years 


Cornellians. 





nation. 
lenses prescribed. 













Men of long experience and training give 
your eyes a thorough and careful exami- 
And other skilful men grind the 
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Fiftieth Street and Tenth Avenue, 
New York City. She lives at 150 
West 104th Street. 

22 B.S., ’22 A.B.—James F. Sum- 
mer and Alice Burchfield were married 
on October 2 in Buffalo. 

’23 B.S.—Emma Roseboom is con- 
ducting extension work at Harrods- 
burg, Ky. 

723 B.S.—Mercedes Seaman is mak- 
ing a success running the Chamber of 
Commerce restaurant here in Ithaca. 

23 B.S.—Helen Meays is holding a 
responsible position as dietitian in the 
Corning Hospital at Corning. 

723 B.S.—Mrs. Gene Danes Blue is 
teaching Home Economics in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades in Buffalo. 

23 Sp.—Jaymes M. Pierce is living 
at 210 Norwood Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
He is organizing the Pierce Agricul- 
tural Industries specializing in swine 
and poultry production. 

’23 B.S.—Florence Foster is manag- 
ing the Sunflower Tea Room in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

24-22 B.S.—Anne Jackson and 
Lewis H. Stratton were married July 
19 in Yonkers. They live on their 
farm near Oxford, N. Y. This farm 
is to be a farm management project 
next term. 

’24 B.S.—Mary Schmidt is teach- 
ing Clothing at Bath. 
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24 B.S.—Martha Wool, after care- 
ful consideration, has decided to make 
her B.S. degree serve her and her em- 
ployers in the office of the Ithaca Gun 
Company. 


An Agriculture in Transition 
(Continued from page 82) 


definite plan of establishing county 
forests will be adopted. 

Natural reforestation is gradually 
taking place on thousands of acres, 
This process, however, is very slow 
and in most instances does not pro- 
vide the quality of timber made pos- 
sible when nature is assisted by hu- 
man effort. 

In the years to come as we go for 
our Sunday afternoon ride through 
what was once the abandoned farm 
country, I think we may look forward 
to seeing larger farms of more pros- 
perous appearance in those regions 
where farming can be carried on in 
accordance with American methods 
and standards of living. A little far- 
ther on young and vigorously growing 
forests will grace the landscape with 
their beauty. The land retains its 
usefulness and is now in its transi- 
tion to another type of more profitable 
agriculture. Its contribution to hu- 





WANTED 


An Assistant Farm Superintendent 





We have been serving as optometrists to 


On a farm of about 900 acres, making high 


grade milk from registered Holsteins. 
poultry, orchards, horses and general crops. 
Good salary and responsibility for right man. 


Also 


Only a good business man with wide prac- 
tical experience and some technical training 


Please give references 
when writing. 


Wilson & Burchard 


220 East State Street 


‘* We Grind Our Own Lenses ”’ 





wanted. Should be 35-40 years old. 


G. D. BRILL 


Jamesburg, New Jersey 


and experience 
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manity has been made in the past and 
in another way will be made again. 


Where the Shadows Seek the South When You Get B ack Home 


(Continued from: page 84) for the Christmas holidays, you’ll want 
We first entered Cuzco at night. I 


So piesniientigiar elke gamayenileag stele to compare the home methods of farm- 


at night, but there aren’t that many ing with those you have been taught at 
lights in Cuzco. No, we first smelled : : 

Cuzco at night. I shall never forget college. Notice especially how they feed 
that = a ee of Cuzco. Mas the COWS. 

now Cuzco at nig no matter where 

I might run on to it. If Diamond Corn Gluten Meal is not being 
=e nm qetvinnding feature of fed, suggest it to your father or whomever is in 
interes ’ e nea ruins. ‘ e 
Seance genet Guese—evmreene charge. Ask him to start on a small quantity, 









who goes at all—to see the ruins. I 
should have been more interested in 
them, I suppose, if everyone didn’t go : 
to see them, hadn’t written about And ask him to keep you posted on results. 
them, hadn’t photographed them. Of ; 
course, I really was intersted in them. N about a month you'll get a report—it never 


And, yes, I photographed the stone of takes longer than that to convince a man of 
twelve angles—just as everyone does. 


I had to make that much concession Diamond’s place m 
to the Cuzquenean ideal of an Ameri- 
can turista. EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
I was interested in the Inca ruins AND 
at Cuzco, truly I was, I keep telling 
myself that I was. I even bought a EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 
history of Cuzco in Spanish and tried 
to read it. Several of the streets near 
the Indian market exhibit Inca walls 
on which the present buildings were 
erected. And nothing—no printed his- 
tories, no word-of-mouth account— Also Mfrs. Buffatio Corn Giuten Feed ; 
could portray the change that has Rae octsitince 
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BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc., 
Takes Care of the Man Who has to Take Care of His Money 


feeding it to only two or three good cows, with 
bran, a little oilmeal and his homegrown oats. 
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IF YOU want stylishly correct 
-but durable clothes which 


are not too merciless on your 


pocketbook COME IN! 


SMART OVERCOATS 
SWEATERS 
PATRICK OVERCOATS 
UNDERWEAR 
SHOES 
GLOVES AND HATS 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


The Home of Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

















































The World Spends 
One-Third of 
Its Time 


Industries of all kinds have 
found that about one-third of 
the working hours of the world 
are spent doing cleaning. Ex- 
ecutives are more and more ap- 
preciating that profit results 
from careful supervision of 
cleaning operations and that it 
is imperative to keep informed 
on the latest advances in clean- 
ing science. 


In accord with this progress 
Dairy Executives endorse the 
sweet smelling, greaseless clean- 
liness provided by 


nitary 
Cleaner and (a ETRY IS 


because it fulfils their demand 
for an efficient and economical 
cleaner. 


“Wyandotte” is the trade 
name of a family of specialized 
cleaning materials differing one 
from the other according to the 
type of cleaning to be done. Just 
as Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner 
and Cleanser is adapted to the 
needs of the Dairy Industry, so, 
too, there is a “Wyandotte” that 
fulfils the cleaning require- 
ments of the Manufacturer, the 
Textile Mill, the Laundryman 
and the Housekeeper. 





Wyandotte Cleans Clean 












The J. B. FORD COMPANY 






Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 
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come to this old Inca capital so vividly 
as these dead walls. The lower part 
of them is of the inimitable Inca 
rocks, large—some immensely large— 
irregular in shape but so perfectly 
fitted together that no cement was 
needed, the edges all smoothly and 
evenly beveled. In such a wall stands 
the stone of twelve angles. And above 
this base are the lesser, meaner, stones 
of the early Spanish period, stones 
fitted and held together with mortar. 
Then, on top of all, are the adobe 
blocks and mud-stuccoed walls of pres- 
ent day Cuzco. Here they stand, Inca, 
Espanol, Peruano. The statement that 
Cuzco has dwindled from 60,000 peo- 
ple, perhaps it was 100,000, to a mere 
20,000 is as nothing beside the testi- 
mony of massive hewn rocks, of mor- 
tared cobble stones, of dried mud. 
Cuzco is not the political capital of 
Peru, tho it dislikes to have to admit 
the indisputable fact. But it is con- 
ceded to be the religious capital. And, 
by reputation at least, it is at once 
the most religious and the most im- 
moral city of Peru. The history of 
Cuzco, which I alluded to above, places 
great emphasis on the importance of 
the early conversion of the Quechua 
Indians from pagan idolatry to Chris- 
tianity. But few who see them, as I 
did, thousands of them, worshiping 
superstitiously, almost fanatically, but 
no doubt sincerely, El Senor de los 
Temblores, the figure of the Earth- 
quake Christ, as it was borne by them 
thru the thronged streets of Cuzco 
from one church to the next and fin- 
ally back to the great cathedral—few 
who see all this can really believe that 
those Indians are worshiping idols 
less now than in the days of the Incas. 
The legend of the Earthquake 
Christo is an interesting one. On the 
afternoon of March 31, 1650, Cuzco 
was all but destroyed by a succession 
of earthquakes, which caused severe 
damage thruout a considerable part of 
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Peru. Contemporary writers say that 
no less than 400 shcoks were felt dur- 
ing the afternoon and night. Finally 
the people, half crazed by the destruc- 
tion around them and filled with sy- 
perstitious fear, rushed into the 
church, carried into the street the 
massive cross bearing the image of the 
Christ, and worshiped it publicly. Af- 
ter a time the earth tremors stopped. 
There is not the slightest question 
about these facts. Nor is there any 
question that the people of Cuzco at 
the time believed that it was thru the 
intercession of the carved image of 
the Christ that the devastating earth 
tremors had been brought to an end. 
Nor is this perhaps to be wondered 
at. But the Indians to this day be- 
lieve it, and once every year since the 
disaster, for many years on the thirty- 
first of March and since then on the 
Monday preceding Easter, El Seior 
de los Temblores has been carried into 
the street and publicly worshiped, 
thereby insuring that there shall be 
no seismic disturbance during the 
coming year. To the best of my in- 
formation, and I have the evidence of 
an account published in a Cuzco paper 
while I was there, this superstition is 
maintained largely thru the efforts of 
the local priests. 

At Cuzco we were reminded, as we 
had been again and again in La Paz, 
that the Indian is a “beast of bur- 
den.” Llamas are said to carry packs 
of 50 pounds, burros 150 pounds, 
mules 300 pounds. From many ob- 
servations made in Bolivia and Peru, 
I believe that Indians are to be classed 
with the mules. At the hotel in Cuzco, 
we asked for Indians to take our bag- 
gage to the railroad station almost a 
mile distant. One Indian came. And 
he alone, at one load, carried down the 
stairs and to the station our two 
trunks and a dunnage bag filled with 
corn, all stacked one on top of the 
other on his almost horizontal back. 
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Visit Bool’s 
Gift Department 


on Second Floor 
es 8 
Dozens of dainty pieces of 
MAHOGANY FURNITURE 
to select from 
Come early and make your purchase 
We will crate ready for shipment 


It will save you time and trouble 


126-132 East State Street 


Season’s Greeti ngs 


STOVER 


Right and On Time 
PRINTER 


115-117 North Tioga Street 
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Strand [Theatre 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
HAROLD LLOYD 
in 


“GIRL SHY” 


* * 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
5—ACTS VAUDEVILLE—5 
and 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in 
“MOLLYCODDLE” 
(Returt: Date) 

* K* 

Sunday+-8 ands °. . 


Weekly—3, 7:30, 9 


CHRISTMAS 


IS ONLY A FEW WEEKS AWAY 


Our stock is practically com- 
plete and includes lovely pieces 
of jewelry, watches, clocks, 
bronzes, silverware and leather 


MAKE OUT YOUR LIST AND 
LET US HELP YOU CHOOSE 


R. A. Heggie & Bro. Co. 


Jewelers 
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‘BEN MINTZ, 0% : 
JA tN 9 L.M. MINTZ, ‘11, Mgr. 
a te Ree Cornellians Have Traded Since 1876 , state 
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Readers of the Countryman 


are likely to be in Ithaca to get new ideas and to see old friends at 


Cornell's Farmers. Week 


There's no use urging Countryman readers to meet at Ithaca, 
they come anyhow. But the college would like to ask them 
to constitute a committee on hospitality to invite 


Friends and Neighbors 


to visit the College of Agriculture and share the good things 
that are presented there for * All the Family ~ 


| Farmers Week at Cornell 
February 9 - 14, 1925 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 
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FORMER DEAN L. H. BAILEY 
SPEAKS AT AG POW-WOW 





College Student’s Outlook on Life 
Discussed by Former Dean 


At the second Ag assembly of the 
year, held in Roberts Hall on the 
evening of November 18, former 
Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey gave a 
most interesting and worth-while talk 
to the students and faculty. Profes- 
sor “Hy” Wing introduced Dean 
Bailey as a teacher, an editor, a poet, 
and finally as a Christian American 
citizen. 

The dean told of the early history 
of the college; how at first the uni- 
versity consisted of departments in- 
stead of colleges; and how there was 
only one professor of agriculture, the 
two species of assistant professors 
and instructors being unheard of in 
those days. The college of agricul- 
ture was then a department of nat- 
ural science. 


State College Instituted 


It took great effort and much con- 
vincing to educate the people of the 
state to a point where they wanted a 
state college of agriculture. But 
ever since the bill passed the legisla- 
ture, giving the college the group of 
buildings including Roberts Hall, 
and the old Dairy Building, now East 
Roberts, the people of the state have 
been interested in the development of 
their college and its accomplishments. 
They are now the proud possessors of 
one of the best agricultural colleges 
in the country. 

In the next part of his talk Dean 
Bailey compared the present day stu- 
dent’s attitude and his outlook on life, 
with that of the student whom he 
knew a quarter of a century ago. He 
lamented the marked standardization 
of students and the quantity produc- 
tion of the colleges. “We do not 
look on students as individuals now,” 
he sai, “for they tend to be all alike 
as peas in a pod. They all fit into a 
machine; if one part breaks down, 
there are many more just like it to 
fill the vacancy. 

Individuality Needed 

“The present day student lacks the 
personal reaction to life. We are 
trained in groups, our classes are 
large, and we go through life in 
squads. This is not the kind of train- 
ing which gives the student the most 
resourceful, the most hopeful outlook 
on life. Spend a part of your time 
alone; get away from the rest of the 
world; find a place where you can 
think unmolested. 

“The world needs individual souls. 
Groups have very little vitality, un- 
less they are clustered around some 
resourceful leader. The devices of 
the present civilization keep us from 
thinking for ourselves. In order to 
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OMICRON NU 


Lois Martha Dusenbury ’25, Dor- 
othy Irene Fessenden ’25, Mar- 
ion Kathryn Foss ’25, Helen 


Frances Green ’25, Madeline Cor- 
nelia Heine ’25, Wilma Linton 
Jerman ’25, Helen Mabel Ster- 
ret ’25, Eudora Shaw Smith ’25, 
and Janet Elizabeth Watson ’25. 





make up for this lack, the people must 
have thrills.” 

In closing Dean Bailey said, ‘‘One’s 
vocabulary is a measure of his ca- 
pability. Slang and swearing are in- 
dications of a poor vocabulary. Know 
your language, that you may ex- 
press your pent-up emotions and feel- 
ings, your thoughts and your ideas.” 

After a few announcements by the 
chairman, the program was concluded 
with the Evening Song. Many of 
those present availed themselves of 
the opportunity to meet former Dean 
Bailey after the meeting. Most every- 
one tucked away an ice cream cone 
before leaving for the pleasant soft- 
ness of his feather bed. 


CORNELL IS REPRESENTED 
AT COLLEGE CONVENTION 


At the thirty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges held at Washington, D. C., 
November 12-14, papers were present- 
ed by Dr. R. W. Thatcher, Dr. Cor- 
nelius Betten, Dr. C. E. Ladd, and 
Professors R. H. Wheeler, Flora Rose 
and Martha Van Rensselaer. Dr. 
Thatcher gave a report of the com- 
mittee on experiment station organi- 
zation and policy. Dean D. S. Kim- 
ball, of the College of Engineering, 
also attended the meeting. 

Thursday evening, November 13, 
President Calvin Coolidge addressed 
the association and predicted that in 
a few years the United States would 
be an importing rather than exporting 
nation. Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, H. M. Gore, gave a short address 
eulogizing the late Secretary Wallace. 


SPECULATIVE SPUDS 





This year the farm practice de- 
partment produced six thousand eight 
hundred bushels of potatoes with an 
average yield of a little better than 
two hundred bushels per acre. The 
price is so extremely low that the 
department decided to store the whole 
crop. 

Two thousand bushels are stored in 
the basement of the old dairy build- 
ing, three thousand in the basement of 
the publication store room, opposite 
the dairy barn, and the rest are stored 
in the cellar of the house out on the 
old game farm. 


Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill” 
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DR. THATCHER APPOINTED 
TO FEDERAL COMMISSION 





Suggestions Will Be Made to Congress 
for Bettering Farm Conditions 





Dr. R. W. Thatcher, director of ex- 
periment stations, has been appointed 
by President Calvin Coolidge to the 
new commission which has been named 
to study existing agricultural condi- 
tions with a view to suggesting legis- 
lation that will be of benefit in per- 
manently improving the status of agri- 
culture in the nation. 

Dr. Thatcher is well known both lo- 
cally and nationally. He received the 
degrees of B.S., A. M., and D. Agr. at 
the University of Nebraska. Before 
coming to Cornell, Dr. Thatcher was 
professor of agricultural chemistry at 
the University of Washington, and 
later at the University of Minnesota, 
where he was subsequently dean of 
the department of agriculture, azd 
director of experiment stations. 


To Plan Legislative Program 

Dr. Thatcher’s work at Cornell in- 
cludes the supervision of the Geneva 
Experiment Station, the Cornell Ex- 
periment Station, and the Long Island 
Vegetable Research Farms. 

The new commission, of which R. D. 
Carey, ex-governor of .Wyoming, is 
chairman, hopes that as a result of 
its findings it will be able to outline 
for the next session of Congress a 
definite program of legislation, which, 
if acted upon, will do much to make 
conditions better for the farmer. 


KUNNING KOPIES KOMING OF 
KINDERGARTEN KOUNTRYMAN 


A picture of the COUNTRYMAN build- 
ing appeared in the Syracuse Post- 
Standard for Sunday, November 8. 
An explanatory paragraph says that 
it is a “kindergarten schoolhouse 
where the younger children of the va- 
rious professors receive instruction.” 

The picturesque little cottage was 
built some years ago as a model rural 
school and was occupied by the de- 
partment of rural education. How- 
ever, for ten whole years the CouN- 
TRYMAN has been issuing from the 
“kindergarten schoolhouse,” and al- 
though there may have been spelling 
“bees” held there, none of the “young- 
er children of the various professors” 
took part. 


BIG CHEESE CORRALLED 





Plans are under way in several de- 
partments for an unusually full Farm- 
ers’ Week program. The dairy de- 
partment exhibits will feature a 1,200 
pound cheese. This cheese was man- 
ufactured under the supervision of 
Professor W. W. Fisk. 
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AG ATHLETES TRYING AGAIN 
FOR INTERCOLLEGE PENNANT 





Harriers Win Meet; Soccer Team 
Takes Second Place 


The Ag soccer team won second 
place in the inter-college league this 
fall, giving the college a good start 
in the inter-college pennant race. The 
following men represented the col- 
lege on the team, for which they will 
receive the coveted shingle, R. L. 
Zentgraf ’27, C. R. Taylor ’26, A. 
Lang ’26, C. Hewett ’25, W. B. Town- 
send, Grad., T. C. Hobbie ’25, O. E. 
Schubert ’25, H. W. Tannhauser ’25, 
H. M. Schorr ’27, H. Wentworth ’27, 
and R. K. Danker, Sp. 


Ag Harriers Win 


The annual inter-college cross coun- 
try race was run over the three and 
one-third mile course on Saturday, 
November 22. The Ag harriers 
brought home the bacon by winning 
the race to the tune of first, sixth, 
seventh, tenth, and eleventh places. 
Their score was 35 points, their near- 
est competitor being M. E. with 59. 
Arts and C. E. followed with 63 and 
73 points respectively. Running a 
pretty race, despite a wet and slippery 
course, G. P. Rhodes ’27 finished 
some forty yards ahead of his nearest 
competitor and won individual hon- 
ors in the good time of 19 minutes 54 
and 1-5 seconds. The placings of the 
other Ag runners were as follows: 
sixth, H. L. Dayton ’27; seventh, B. 
Frank ’25; tenth, F. R. Smith ’27; 
and eleventh, W. H. Bishopp ’26. This 
win gave Ag another big push to- 
wards the front in the penannt race. 
If we are as successful in the re- 
maining inter-college sports, the pen- 
nant will again be waving from the 
upper campus. 


9 
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Winners Receive Medals 


In the past the Ag College has been 
winner of the college athletic pen- 
nant as many or more times as any 
other college, and has always given 
its neighbors on the lower campus a 
run for their money. In the last five 
years the college won the pennant 
three times. The winner is decided 
by a point rating. First place in each 
sport counting a certain number of 
points, and second place a lesser num- 
ber, and so on. Last year the Ag 
baseball team won the league cham- 
pionship, as did the Ag soccer team. 

Each man on a winning team re- 
ceives besides his shingle a silver 
medal. If the person should play on 
a winning team in the same sport for 
two years, he can exchange his two 
silver medals for a gold one. 

Anyone is eligible to play on his 
college team who has not received a 
varsity letter in that sport, or who 
has not represented the varsity team 
in a current season’s game. This 
eliminates men of varsity calibre and 
gives the mediocre man a chance to 
compete. 

Our athletic director, “Bud” Jen- 
nings, informed us that the inter-col- 
lege basketball season opens the first 
week in December. He has posted 
the schedule of practice periods and 
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the dates of the games. “Bud” urged 
that the men come out for these in- 
ter-college sports. He said, “Come 
out for your own sake, for the game’s 
sake, and for the sake of the college. 
Competition is the life of sports and 
the more men that report, the better 
are our teams. Help yourself and 
your college by taking a little compe- 
titive exercise daily.” 


GOLD DIGGERS DIG DEEP 
DAIRY STORE MAKES HEAP 





Dainty Co-eds Help Swell the Sales 
of Dairy Lunch Counter 





If jostling of elbows and clinking 
of coins can be taken as a criterion, 
we are safe in saying that the lunch 
room in East Roberts does a thriving 
business after classes. The amorous 
swain who wants to stand ace high 
with his lady fair can do nothing more 
tactful than lead her to this mecca for 
hungry, thirsting students. 

“What’ll you have, kid?” suggests 
the swain. 

“Chocolate milk-shake,” gurgles the 
co-ed. 

“Make it two.” 

According to Miss Edna Horn, who 
has charge of the lunch counter, the 
greatest amount taken in during a 
single day is $81. Chocolate ice 
cream meets the most popular de- 
mand. In addition to iced delicacies 
a great deal of cheese and sometimes 
as much as a hundred pounds of but- 
ter a day reach buyers through the 
lunch room, 

Miss Horn expresses the hope that 
some day the sales may reach the 
$100 mark, and perhaps when the co- 
eds have developed their gold-digging 
propensities just a little more, this 
hope will be gratified. 


NO MORE PRELIMS GIVEN 
IN THIS POPULAR COURSE 





The farmer who benefits from col- 
lege bulletins in the future will not 
have to scratch his head in despera- 
tion as he sits by the kitchen lamp 
formulating answers to a discussion 
sheet that tests his knowledge of a 
bulletin. The old policy of giving 
out bulletins in the Home Reading 
Series only after answers to questions 
on preceding bulletins were received, 
has been discontinued, and anyone 
who wants to make use of the popular 
bulletins is given free rein to choose 
the bulletin he wants when he wants 
it. 

The farm study courses, which are 
true correspondence courses, are be- 
ing continued as before, under the su- 
pervision of H. A. Stevenson. 


BOYS BROADCASTS 


On November 10 Professor Jessie 
A. Boys of the home economics depart- 
ment spoke at WGY, Schenectady, on 
“Suggestions for the Thanksgiving 
Menu.” Alice Blinn gave a talk on 
“Home Economics in Print.” 

Members of the staff of the school 
are to broadcast one lecture a month 
from the Schenectady station. 
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CHOSEN OFFICERS FOUND 
IN BULGING BALLOT Box 





Students Cast Record-breaking Vote 
at Annual Fall Elections 





Ag turned out in almost unprece- 
dented force for the fall elections on 
November 6. The old ballot box in 
Roberts creaked and groaned with its 
unusual load, but managed to survive 
throughout the day until the polls 
closed, when, lo and behold! a grand 
total of 350 ballots was found to have 
been cast. The following were the 
winners in the first truly representa- 
tive election that has been held in 
Ag for many a day: 

Class of 1925: President, C. A. 
Jennings, vice-president; Miss J. E. 
Watson; secretary and treasurer, J. F. 
Reeves. ; 

Class of 1926: President, M, L. 
Dake; vice-president, Miss D. E, 
Webb; secretary and treasurer, John 
Marshall; honor committee represen- 
tatives, Calvin Russell and Miss V. S. 
Smith. 

Class of 1927: President, G. F. 
Britt; vice-president, Miss M. H. 
Rogers; secretary, F. L. Miner; hon- 
or committee representative, ©. C. 
House. 

Class of 1928: President, P. P. 
Wallace; vice-president, Miss H. S. 
Bruckner; secretary and treasurer, J. 
G. Van Burkirk. 


SPICY SPEAKERS SPARKLE 
AT SALTY CITY SESSION 


The forty-eighth annual meeting 
of the New York State Dairymen’s 
Association was held in Syracuse 
on November 12 and 13. Dr. G. F. 
Warren, of the farm management de- 
partment, opened the meeting with a 
discussion of the agricultural condi- 
tions as he saw them in England and 
Denmark. This was followed by H. 
E. Babcock’s address on the dairy 
feeding situation. This address led 
to a round table discussion of dairy 
products, conducted by A. C. Dahl- 
berg, of the Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion. Professor H. E. Ross, of the 
dairy department gave a talk on mar- 
ket milk. The whole purpose of the 
meeting was to discuss the work of 
the past year and to formulate plans 
for the future development of dairy- 
ing in the state. 


BETTY MAKES HER EXIT 





Great excitement and much weeping 
occurred quite recently in the lodge 
when Betty made her exit. Like 
most of her predecessors, she is to be 
adopted and no longer will the young 
men on the Ag campus be able to con- 
tinue their short course in carriage 
pushing or baby tending while calling 
on the ladies. aoe 

Mary Jane at the apartment 1s still 
going strong and has gained two 
pounds during her sojourn here. Like 
all women, she is glad that her rival 
has departed, since she is enjoying un- 
divided attention and popularity. 
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OUR NEW MARKETING COURSE 





Heretofore the Ag College has oc- 
cupied itself with the production phase 
of agriculture and paid little or no 
attention to the process of getting 
the product from the producer to the 
consumer. But with the deflation of 
prices following the war came the 
great cooperative movement and pop- 
ular demand called for investigation 
of marketing practices. Consequent- 
ly agitation was begun to determine 
means in cutting down this great ex- 
pense. 

One of the results of this was the 
establishment of the new marketing 
courses. Proof—if any such be nec- 
essary—that these courses are ful- 
filling a definite need is found in the 
fact that more students have elected 
to take these courses the first term 
than are generally interested in new 
courses. 

A variety of subjects are treated 
ranging from those dealing in special 
products such as milk and dairy prod- 
ucts to those adapted to business men, 
for example, accounting, and finally 
to that all important phase, the pre- 
diction of prices. 

There is every indication that this 
work will fill a real need in agricul- 
ture and give us a more helpful under- 
standing of the problems involved in 
marketing. 


WHEREIN WE SPUTTER 





“Mister chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen”—the Eastman Stage prize 
speaking contest started on December 
first with the first preliminary try- 
outs. Those who survived the first 
cut will speak at the second tryouts, at 
which six persons are chosen to speak 
for the prize during Farmers’ Week. 
This is the season of the year when 
the oratorical geniuses of our college 
blossom out in all their glory and elo- 
quence. The clear thinker with the 
gift of gab and an earnest, enthusi- 
astic manner of expressing himself 
calmly walks off with the hundred 
dollars. These men are in competi- 
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tion, each doing his utmost to write 
the best speech and to deliver it in a 
manner that will set his audience to 
thinking. He who can capture their 
interest, and hold it until he drives 
home his message, will get under the 
skins of his listeners and incidentally 
partake of the fruits of oratorical vic- 
tory. Here’s to the man with the 
clearest brain and the broadest smile. 


AG SINGING 


As announced in our last issue, Ag 
singing is to take place every first 
and fourth Tuesday evening of each 
month in Robert’s Assembly. This 
gathering is not restricted to Ag stu- 
dents, but is open to all students in 
the university and it is hoped that 
fully as many of these will attend as 
those in Ag. 

Cass Whitney will act as leader 
and general merry - maker. The 
songs will consist of nonsensical 
rounds, sentimental ditties of ancient 
and modern version, college songs 
that everyone knows and some that 
have partially fallen into disuse, old 
folk songs that people back home used 
to sing, and finally an occasional clas- 
sic. 
We are glad to see the Ag Asso- 
ciation taking the lead in such a pop- 
ular movement, for this is giving the 
university community an opportunity 
every other week that ordinarily 
would come but twice or three times 
during the college year. It is of fur- 
ther interest in this connection to re- 
call that the present Cornell Song 
Book, now so popular around the hill, 
was compiled and edited by the Ag 
Association some eight years ago. 

All students like to sing even 
though they can’t hit two notes in 
succession, but this isn’t a glee club 
in any sense of the word, and so they 
are just as welcome as others who 
can “carry through.” It is easily seen 
that this is a real opportunity for all 
students, for it goes without saying 
that good naturedness, friendliness 
and jollity are synonymous with group 
singing. Furthermore, we wish to 
emphasize that soprano as well as 
bass “cheering”? is desired, and that 
we have little fear of “shrill sopran- 
os” failing to harmonize with the 


“deep manly” voices. 


KERMIS AGAIN 


Don’t you sometimes feel that you 
are not quite satisfied with yourself, 
that the other fellow is a lucky bird, 
and that you would like to be in his 
shoes for a while? Well, when you 
get to feeling this way, make a little 
note of it in your memorandum to- 
gether with the notice that the try- 
outs for the Kermis ¢ast are coming 
in the early part of December. The 
posters will be seen in all parts of the 
campus telling you exactly when the 
tryouts will take place. You can’t 
miss seeing them, and you can’t help 
getting a bunch of fun and experience 
if you come out. Let’s show our 
Farmers’ Week guests a couple of 
real plays. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 


——_$—_—_—_—— 
Sow ————TS 


Excerpts from a Cub Reporter’s Dope 


Write-up of the National Dairy 
Show—“Miss Barbara Kenyon won 
first prize in her class with her Jer- 
sey calf.” 

“Mr. Adam St. John is planting a 
personal orchard of 15,000 trees.” 





“Hello, is Mike Howe there?” 
“Sorry, this is domecon, not dairy.” 





So! 


First Ditto—“I know she must be 
Scotch!” 

Second Ditto—-“‘Oh, I see! She's 
so intoxicating.” 





A Has Been 


Overheard at the cafeteria: 

“What kind of soup is this?” 

“That’s bean soup, sir.” 

“T know it’s been soup, but what is 
it?” 


How Cum? 


We wish to point out very definitely 
to those who were extending sym- 
pathy to the folks who sing second 
tenor with Cass Whitney in the Ag 
singing that these people sing second 
tenor from native ability and choice, 
not because they could not make first. 


His Master’s Voice 


Johnny (pointing his finger at a 
person at other side of dining room, 
and talking rather loudly) —‘“Say, ma, 
do yuh see that man over there at 
that table? Well, he’s the blank 
blankest blank that———’”’ 

Mamma (interrupting) — “Now, 
son, what have I told you about point- 
ing your finger at people?” 


The Right Dope 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn 
cogs, 

And says we’re going to the dogs. 
His grand-dad in his house of logs, 
Swore things were going to the dogs. 
The caveman in his queer skin togs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 
But this is what I wish to state— 
The dogs have had an awful wait. 





Experienced 


Kampus Kop (near E. Roberts)-— 
“Are you a professor or instructor? 

Student (late for an eight o’clock) 
—‘Neither one.” P 

K. K.—“You can’t park here then. 
Student—“All right, sir (aside). 
Gol darn the luck. I didn’t know he 
was going to be here this morning. 
I'll just have to beat him over behind 
domecon.”’ 
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PIG HISTORY 


Is Being Made! 


DUROCS 


Last year the pig world was startled with a record-smashing lit- 
ter of Durocs that tipped the scales at 3898% lbs! It was the 
180-day old litter of Vic Hill of Chalk Bluff, Texas. Purina Pig 
Chow formed a good part of the ration. 


HAMPSHIRES 


This year a 180-day old litter of Hampshires owned by Gilbert 
Gardner of Connersville, Indiana, finished first in the Fayette 
County ton litter contest with a weight of 2545 lbs. Not only did 
the winning litter’s ration include Purina Pig Chow, but the litter 
that finished second—and the litter that finished third—were fed 
Purina Pig Chow. 


POLAND CHINAS 


—and now at the close of 1924 comes word that a 180-day old lit- 
ter of Poland Chinas with a total weight of 4291 lbs. has shattered 
all records! The litter of Elgar F. Baird of Amarillo, Texas, has 
crashed through with a weight of over two tons! Purina Pig 
Chow as usual! 


HE gains were put on the world’s _ carefully tested. Where desirable anal- 
record litter for 4.74 cents per yses have been made in Purina Labor- 
pound. That is the point which over- atories. Every bag of feed is uniform. 
shadows all others in these continuous 
Purina victories. It is the most con- Purina Chows are made to lower the 
vincing evidence that the claims made cost of producing pork, milk, eggs and 
for a scientifically mixed ration like beef. —and records prove they do it! 
Purina are true. 


Purina Chows are made by a 30-year 
old organization of agricultural college 
graduatés, ex-government feed experts, 
ex-county agents, chemists, research 
men, practical farmers and business men. 
All ingredients in the feed have been 


PURINA MILLS, 
966 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. Nashville, Tenn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. East St. Louis, III. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SHORTHORNS STAMPEDE HILL 
THEIR EAGER HEADS TO FILL 





General Agriculture Is Most Popular; 
Heap Big Injuns Come Too 





Knowledge seeking shorthorns have 
once more invaded the upper campus, 
where they began to assimilate learn- 
ing on November 6. They will con- 
tinue to share the campus with us un- 
til February 13. 

According to figures in the office of 
R. P. Sibley, secretary of the col- 
lege, 167 farm boys have assembled 
from all parts of the state to take ad- 
vantage of the six winter courses. The 
course in general agriculture claims 
the greatest number of devotees, with 
a registration of 60. Poultry fanciers 
follow with a registration of 47, and 
the course in dairy industry runs a 
close third with 40 students. Of the 
remainder, 10 are registered in fruit 
growing, and 8 in flower growing. 
Vegetable gardening brings up the 
rear with only 2. This year all 
shorthorns, regardless of their 
courses, are required to attend lec- 
tures on marketing, every Friday 
morning at nine o’clock in Roberts 
Assembly. 

There are ten Indian students reg- 
istered in the short course. Dr. E. A. 
Bates, advisor in Indian extension, 
has arranged a busy schedule for 
them. It includes work in crops, 
soils, poultry, and fruit growing. 


AGRONOMISTS CONVENE 
PROFS PRESENT PAPERS 





The seventh annual meeting of the 
American Society of Agronomy was 
held at Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 10 and 11. Professor E. L. Worth- 
en presented a paper dealing with the 
economical interpretations of the re- 
sults of fertilizer experiments and 
Professor H. D. Richey, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture told 
of the varieties of cold weather corn 
which he and Dr. R. A. Emerson re- 
cently collected in South America. 

Other members of the college pre- 
senting papers were, Professors Lewis 
Knudson and J. H. Barron. Director 
R. W. Thatcher and Professors H. H. 
Love, A. F. Gustafson, H. A. Whetzel, 
C. H. Myers, L. A. Dalton and B. D. 
Wilson were also present at the meet- 
ing. 


FLORISTS FOOL FLOWERS, 
HONOR HONEST WORKERS 





The Alpha Chapter of Pi Alpha Xi, 
honorary professional floricultural 
fraternity, elected the following men 
to honorary membership on November 
17: Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey of 
Ithaca, Arthur Herrington of Madi- 
son, New Jersey, S. S. Pennock of 
Philadelphia, Frank R. Pierson of 
Tarrytown, Max Schling and John 
Young of New York City. 

The initiation was followed by a 
banquet at Forest Home Inn. After 
the banquet Dr. Bailey, dean of Amer- 
ican horticulture, spoke informally on 
the history and development of flori- 
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culture. He told of many of his per- 
sonal experiences while collecting 
plants in South America. 

Honorary membership in Pi Alpha 
Xi is limited to those persons who 
have rendered marked services in the 
advancement of the profession of flor- 
iculture. Professor A, H. Nehrling 
is president and A. W. Sand of the 
floriculture department is secretary of 
the national society. 


KAMPUS KOLLOQUIALS 





Professor G. F. Warren, head of 
the department of farm management 
was one of the principal speakers at 
a meeting of the American Academy 
of Political Science, held at the Hotel 
Astor in New York, on November 14. 
The topic discussed by the meeting 
was “Agricultural Prices.” 





Professor Claribel Nye was called 
to Washington following the extension 
conference by the serious illness and 
death of her sister, Mabel Nye. Miss 
Nye was librarian in the new Bureau 
of Home Economics. 





Dr. T. L. Lyon, head of the agron- 
omy department, has returned to the 
college. He has spent the last six 
months studying agricultural condi- 
tions in Scotland and England. 





Professors R. H. Wheeler ’09, and 
D. J. Crosby of the extension depart- 
ment attended the annual meeting of 
the Land Grant Colleges at Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 10-15. 





An article on ‘The Measurement of 
Freight Rates,” by H. S. Gabriel of 
the ag ec and farm management de- 
partment appears in the October num- 
ber of the Journal of Farm Economics. 


Professor George A. Works of the 
department of rural education spoke 
at a meeting of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association held in San An- 
tonio, November 27-29. 


Professor Flora Rose of the home 
economics department addressed the 
Cornell Dames November 4 on “The 
Aims of the School of Home Econ- 
omics.” 


Professor Montgomery Robinson of 
the extension department was called 
to Boston, November 7, because of the 
death of his mother. 


BABY ETIQUETTE 





Those who call on Mary Jane at the 
apartment or Betty at the lodge 
are handed a card on which a 
few pertinent facts on “How to Call 
on a Baby” are printed. It is hoped 
that the card will save the seniors the 
embarrassment of pointing out that 
their theories of child care and train- 
ing do not permit too great liberties 
on the part of callers. 
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FACULTY FILLS FROSH 
WITH FACTS AND ADVICE 





Psychologist Gives Inside Information 
on Failure to Bust 





Ten o’clock on every Tuesday and 
Thursday morning finds Roberts As- 
sembly filling up with Ag freshmen 
who spend two hours a week “learn- 
ing the ropes.” ; 

On November 13, Professor Paul J. 
Kruse of the department of rural edu- 
cation completed a three weeks’ course 
of lectures on “How to Study,” which 
should keep many a frosh from bust- 
ing out next February. In his lec- 
tures, Professor Kruse dwelt on the 
importance of reading in study, show- 
ing how to read to the best advantage. 
He illustrated certain of his points 
with statistics gathered from orienta- 
tion classes of the past three years. 

Reading tests conducted by Pro- 
fessor Kruse show that Ag freshmen 
read from 50 to more than 300 words 
per minute, and that the average is 
190 words per minute. 

Others who have spoken before the 
orientation class are President Living- 
ston Farrand, Dr. Cornelius Betten, 
acting dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture; W. W. Ellis, Ag librarian, and 
Dr. R. P. Sibley, secretary of the col- 
lege. 


WORKS WRITES SURVEY 
KRUSE ALSO HAS SAY 


Professor George A. Works of the 
rural education department spent sev- 
eral months in Texas last year pre- 
paring a survey of all the publicly 
supported forms of educational and 
adf¥inistrative machinery in the pub- 
lic school system. This included all 
secondary schools as well as colleges 
and universities. The survey was 
financed by an appropriation by the 
Texas state legislature. 

The report which is now in the 
hands of the publishers will consist of 
eight volumes. Professor P. J. Kruse 
prepared the report on educational 
achievement and Professor Works pre- 
pared the general report of the sur- 
vey. 


BEES BUZZING BUSILY 
AS GRADS BEGIN WORK 





Many graduate students have re- 
turned this fall to take the newly re- 
organized course in apiculture, which 
is given by Professor E. F. Phillips, 
who is an authority on this subject. 
Professor Phillips came to Cornell 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 
While at the head of the beekeeping 
department there, he conducted many 
experiments, which have had a far 
reaching influence upon the bee-keep- 
ing profession. 


FAMILY HISTORY FURNISHED 

Professor J. H. Comstock has just 
published a book, an “Introduction to 
Entomology.” The text embodies 4 
life history and discussion of repre- 
sentative forms of all types of insects. 
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FUTURE HOTEL MAGNATES 
ATTRACT CITY REPORTERS 





A group of seventeen students in 
the hotel management course jour- 
neyed to New. York on November 14 
ostensibly to inspect the hotels of the 
great metropolis. Perhaps it was co- 
incidental that they arrived just in 
time for the Dartmouth game. Dur- 
ing their visit they were entertained 
at the new Hotel Roosevelt. 

Inspection trips were made through 
the most important of the modern hos- 
telries and also through the Hamburg- 
American liner Deutschland. The 
students attracted no little attention 
from news reporters and photograph- 
ers, who were anxious to get a line on 
these future magnates of the hotel 
world. 

On November 17, 18, and 19, they 
attended the National Hotel Exposi- 
tion at the Grand Central Palace, 
where they met many of the leading 
hotel men of the United States and 
saw the many exhibits which exempli- 
fied the great progress that is being 
made in the hotel industry. 


LAYING LAMPS FOR HENS 





How to get the best results from 
burning the midnight oil for laying 
biddies is told by Professor F. L. Fair- 
banks of the department of rural en- 
gineering, in his bulletin “Artificial 
Illumination of Poultry Houses for 
Winter Egg Production.” 


QUALITY LUNCH 
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THINGS WE WOULD LIKE TO 
Ss 


—A co-educational course in 
domecon. 

—A plant industries building. 

—Spring. 

—Free cigarettes at the next 
Ag assembly. 

—A sophomore walking on a 
cinder path. 

—Harmony at an Ag sing. 

—Showers every Saturday 
night. 

—Football 
rangle. 

—A prelim marked A. 

—A mason’s idea of a concrete 
example. 

—A red hot Kermis musical 
comedy. 

—A windy day near domecon. 


on the Ag quad- 


FRIGGA FYLGAE ENTERTAINS 





The freshman in agriculture and 
domecon were introduced into the or- 
der of Frigga Fylgae at a welcome 
party held in Domecon 245 on Tues- 
day evening, November 11. Charlotte 
Hopkins ’25 took charge of the meet- 
ing and Catherine Hillegas ’25 and 
Helen Green ’26 told the freshman a 
bit about Frigga Fylgae, Omicron 
Nu, and Sedowa. 

After the speeches there were 
dances and charades. The refresh- 
ments, of which Helen Bull ’26 was in 
charge, were delightfully delicious. 
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GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY AWAITS 
ALL YE AG ACTORIAL ARTISTS 





Along with the announcement of 
Kermis tryouts which are to take 
place during the early part of De. 
cember, comes the further good news 
that more students will have an op- 
portunity to display their actorial 
ability than ever before. Two short 
plays are to be given this year in con- 
trast with one as formerly. 

“Dobbin” Reid, manager of Ker- 
mis, has given us cause to believe that 
the performances will be more fin- 
ished this year, as more students have 
time to rehearse a one act play, and 
urges all Ag students to try out for 
the cast. 

Immediately after the holidays a 
meeting will be called of all sopho- 
mores—men who wish to compete for 
assistant managership in their junior 
year and manager of Kermis in their 
senior year. 


Plain Practical Experience 
(Continued from page 85) 


sponsibility of extending hospitality 
to guests and members of the family, 
look after drafts of furnace and the 
economical use of gas and electricity, 
be responsible for cash allowance and 
keep lodge account. 

Since the students taking the prac- 
tice house course are seniors in Home 
























LIGHT 
LUNCH 


Also 


We have the reputation 
of serving the best 


on the Hill 


High Quality Candies 


Manos & Manos 
401 College Avenue 


Use Your Head 
Eat More Fish 


Buy your Tires and have 


your Vulcanizing done 


at 


Shippee the Fish Man 


109 East Green Street 
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feonomics, they are supposed to have 
jad instruction in all the home proc- 
ses, therefore none is offered by the 
rsident teacher although any student 
it any time may obtain help if she 
yishes it. The practice house there- 
fre acts partly as a test problem. 

Qne resident, however, has not yet 
jen spoken of except in the duties of 
the students—each house has a baby 
_and a very important member she 
is!) The babies range from three 
weeks of age to eighteen months. Only 
labies in good physical condition are 
chosen unless they are suffering from 
gme defect caused by malnutrition. 
Bvery effort is made to take a child in 
the fall which may be kept until the 
flowing June since in so doing the 


Hens lay— 


only when they get proper 
nourishment from their food 


**Ever since I started feeding Yeast,’”’ writes H. 
Borden, of East San Gabriel, Calif., owner of 
these fine yeast-fed birds, ‘‘my flock has been in 
a very healthy condition. Mortality has been 
nothing to speak of.” 


students may observe the development 
ofa baby better than with changing 
children. The students are given in- 
struction in baby care and feeding, 
and assume full responsibility for her 
uder the supervision of the resident 
teacher. 

The practice house attempts to give 
the student an appreciation of the 
joys and the work of a home when 
she herself takes the responsibility of 
is management. It hopes to develop 
inher the ability to be master of a 
situation. To find oneself with bread 
t) bake, a kitchen to straighten, a 
table to set, and a baby to feed is 
quite different than the ordinary lab- 
ratory work or the work the student 
attempts on brief visits to her own 
home. It savors of “real life.” The 
practice house gives the student an 
excellent opportunity to direct others 
since in the round of duties she at 
sme time assumes the leadership of 
the group. Under such conditions she 
gains in self confidence and initiative. 

Perhaps it may seem that the work 
would be easily accomplished since so 
many students carry on the work of 
me family, but it must be borne in 
nind that the family is not a small 
me and that the girls are also carry- 
ing outside classes. Then, too, there 
is another side; it is not the aim of 
the course to make the work of the 
tome seem as hard as possible but 
rather as pleasant as possible. Every 
fort is made to make the students 
fel that they may have as much fun 
a they can get into their five weeks 
of the course and yet keep their 
wrk up to a high standard. That 
thy sueceed in the attempt would 
lever be doubted if “one could have 


**The birds showed a higher egg pro- 
Cuction than in previous years,” 
writes Burton Steere, of Springfield, 
Mass. (One of his yeast-fed flock is 
shown here.) 


HEN cannot even begin to 
make eggs until her body is 
nourished. 

Whatever you feed your birds, it 
must be such that their delicate 
systems can assimilate it easily, 
or your egg record will be a dis- 
appointment. 

Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
will make any ration you feed 
easier to digest and assimilate, 
easier to turn quickly into sound 
flesh and healthy energy—and in- 
to eggs! Yeast-fermented feed is 
prepared for quick absorption 
even before the fowl begins to eat. 

Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
can be bought in 1 Ib. or 2% Ib. 
packages, 25 lb. cartons or 100 Ib. 


barrels. It will keep indefinitely. 
Full directions in every container. 
Your dealer should be able to sup- 
ply you. If not, order direct from 
us. Transportation charges. pre- 
paid. 


Now — this trial package 
for $1 


So you can thoroughly test for 
yourself the amazing results of 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, a 
special trial package is now ready. 
One dollar brings it to you. 
Enough yeast to ferment the feed 
for 100 hens for a month and a 
half! Send today—enclose check, 
cash, or money order with the 
coupon below. ($1.20 in Canada, 
Cuba, Porto Rico and other countries) 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


PURE DRY YEAST 


To the Dealer: Progressive re- 
tailers the country over have 
stocked Fleischmann's Pure Dry 
Yeast to supply the fast-grow- 
ing demand for this remarkable 
food adjunct. Poultrymen and 
stock-raisers who can't get it 
from their dealers send their 
orders direct to us by the hun- 
dreds. Youshould be gettingyour 
share of this business! 
Be the first in your town 
to have it on your shelves! 
Send today for our plan 
of co-operation. It shows 


if 
FLEISCHMANNSS | Ftezs, 
ns PURE DRY YEAST 


These Booklets 
FREE 


Check the one you want. 
0 Poultry, pigeons, etc. 


C-) Swine, cattle, and horses 


C Dogs, rabbits, foxes 
ss and other fur-bear- 
PUR On MANN's ing animals. 

& Yeasy 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept H-159 
701 Washington St. New York, N 


+ Or 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., or 941 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif., or 314 
Bell St., Seattle, Wash. 

Enclosed find $1. Send me your special trial 
package, postage prepaid. 


how you can add to your 
own profits with_Fleisch- 
mann’s Pure Dry Yeast! 


PRICES — 
Porto 
U.S.A. Rico 


heard one of the groups singing not 
long ago : 
“There are six of us— 
Living at the Lodge 
And we are feeling mighty fine! 2% pkgs. $2.00 $2.40 | A siress 
But best of all, 25 Ib. car. 18.50 22.00 Dealer’s Name and Address 
Our little son Bob 100 lb. bulk 69.00 


Is gaining all the time!” 


Copvriaht, 1924 
The Fleischmann Go. 
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TWO TYPES FOR ORDINARY AND DEEP WELIS 


Lasting advantages of running water on a farm 
soon pay for a Crane Automatic System 


There are definite reasons why a Crane Auto- 
matic Water System is the best all-round in- 
vestment you can make, both for household and 
farm. These are the advantages, first, of running 
water itself, ready whenever and wherever you 
want it, at the quick and easy turn of a faucet. 


It adds to comfort, health, happiness 


Count these advantages; weigh each advantage 
carefully. One: lighter work for housewife and 
servants in the home—no more of that hard 
hand-pumping nuisance now. Two: all bathing, 
toilet, kitchen and washday conveniences of 
the city —necessities it is practically impossible 
to do without. Three: personal health, comfort 
and cleanliness that are at their best where there 
is plenty of running water always on tap at a 
moment’s notice. Four: lasting property im- 
provement—farm homes equipped with running 
water are easier to sell at a profit, because the 
modern place always appeals to a wider circle of 
buyers. Any one of these advantages by itself 


justifies a Crane Automatic Water System. All 
of them together make it a necessity and a good 
investment on any farm. 


The low first cost of an outfit exactly suited to 
any need, will surprise you. So will its econ- 
omy in everyday operation. Crane Water Sys- 
tems include many sizes—pumps that deliver 
from 200 up to 6,000 gallons per hour. They 
run either by electric motor with automatic 
control switch, or by a steady and dependable 
gasoline engine. Each type is extremely effh- 
cient, and costs but a few cents daily to supply 
every need of the average home. 


Finer, freer, fuller living on your farm 


Decide that the comfort of running water you 
are now enjoying at college will be a reality 
on the farm you plan to own. Wherever you 
locate, you will find a Crane dealer in the town 
nearest you, who will aid you in selecting the 
right system for your needs. 


FOR INTERESTING FARM WATER SYSTEM BOOKLET, C. P. 1, WRITE CRANE CO., CHICAGO 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-cight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI, CHINA 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 











is public ownership 
at its best” 


ECRETARY of Commerce Hoover in a talk 
radiocast to five million people thus defined 
superpower: 


‘Superpower means interconnection of (electrical) systems 
and larger central stations, coal and water, scattered over the 
whole union ... . It implies no gigantic exploitation, for that 
is impossible under state regulation of rates and profits.” 


This interconnection “‘is in daily progress before our eyes.” 


But it cannot reach its full development or attain the re- 
markable economies assured by engineers if American initia- 
tive and enterprise are hampered by what Secretary Hoover 
calls “the deadening hand of the government.” 


“If we have not the capacity as a nation to regulate these 
great tools in the public interest,” it is Secretary Hoover’s 
conviction, “‘we much less possess the capacity to operate 
them on behalf of the Federal Government.” 


Sec’y of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas in a talk which was also 
radiocast to five millfon people, likewise expressed his con- 
fidence in these regulated companies. Because of their record 
he expressed the belief “that the application of power to agri- 
culture for the mutual benefit of the farm, electric light and 
power industry, and the nation as a whole, is in hands that 
may be trusted to find a mutually advantageous solution.” 


And because so many consumers of electricity own secur- 
ities of the companies Senator Capper said that the electric 
light and power industry “is becoming in an increasing degree 
a great community enterprise. This, in my opinion, is public 
ownership at its best.” 


Arthur Capper 
Kansas 


: f National Electric Light Association, 
Write for These Free Radio Talks 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


These radio talks by Secretary Hoover Please send me without charge complete copies 


and Senator Capper will be sent free of of Hoover-Capper radio talks. 


charge on request. Fill out the coupon aa eccinicdscpeonttimenisinnalion 
and mail it today. Post Office 


State 





YEARS Ya 
seohice | MILLION 


De Laval Separators have D = 8 a : ey 


done more than any other SS p a rat Ors , 
factor to change dairying , 
from a ‘‘pin money”’ proposition sy Oo | re | 


to the largest and most profitable 

branch of agriculture. The original 
centrifugal separator to begin with, De 
Lavals have led in every important ims 
provement, and today the latest 


Improved De Laval Separator 


is generally acknowledged as being the best 
cream separator ever made. Among other im- 
provements and refinements it has a self- 
centering bowl which eliminates vibration, 
causing it to run smoother and easier. It gives 
you a richer, smoother, higher-testing cream, 
and skims cleaner under all conditions. It soon, 


pays for itself. Send for 
Trade Allowance FREE 


Old centrifugal cream separa- catalogs es 


tors of any age or make accepted 
as partial a on new De 
Lavals. Sold on easy terms from 


$6.60 to $14.30 
Down 
the balance in 15 easy 
monthly payments 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 





